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needy soldiers, and towns may raise not to exceed $150 for any destitute 
soldier. The adjutant general is authorized to secure data as to the 
educational qualifications of discharged soldiers, and high school students 
who would have graduated but for service are given diplomas. 

Missouri and New Jersey created soldiers and sailors employment 
commissions to secure reemployment for soldiers, and Indiana imposed 
a similar duty on a newly created employment bureau. Illinois re- 
quires the employees of 5 or more laborers to report between January 1 
and 15 to the director of labor the number of employees who left to 
join the colors and the number reemployed; the director is required to 
investigate the reemployment of soldiers and to promote their speedy 
restoration to industry. Illinois, New Jersey and California made 
provision for the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, by 
providing for their treatment in hospitals, establishing a school of 
rehabilitation, training them in selected occupations and securing 
employment. 13 

Land Settlement. One of the most important pieces of legislation was 
the so-called soldiers' land settlement acts which were passed in substan- 
tially similar form by Maine, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Oregon, Utah, Nevada, South Dakota, Wyoming and California. 14 
Cooperation is provided in all cases with the federal government in 
the drainage, irrigation or reclamation of lands for soldiers; the estab- 
lishment of town sites, roads, schools, and churches; the advancement 
of loans to encourage settlement; the establishment of rural homes; 
and securing profitable employment. Boards were created to admin- 
ister the settlement and liberal appropriations are provided. 

C. K. 

Americanization. The war has taught us the need of a more 
united people, speaking one language, thinking one tradition, and hold- 
ing allegiance to one patriotism — America. The Americanization of 
the immigrant had been the goal of social workers for a long time, and 
the assimilation of our alien population has been the normal course, 

13 Missouri, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 427; New Jersey, Session Laws, pp. 19, 138; 
Illinois, Session Laws, 1919, pp. 533, 534; California, Session Laws, 1919, p. 824. 

14 Maine, Session Laws, 1919, p. 218; Colorado, Session Laws, 1919, p. 501; 
Idaho, Session Laws, 1919, p. 90; Missouri, Session Laws, 1919, p. 705; Tennessee, 
Session Laws, 1919, p. 520; Oregon, Session Laws, 1919, p. 550; Utah, Session 
Laws, 1919, pp. 249, 298; Nevada, Session Laws, 1919, p. 343; Wyoming, Session 
Laws, 1919, p. 242; California, Session Laws, 1919, pp. 838, 1182. 
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except where it has been hampered by foreign-organized and foreign- 
directed efforts. The surprise has been in the demonstrated loyalty 
of our large foreign and heterogeneous elements, but the need of more 
unity in our habits of thought and expression has been shown. To this 
end, hastened undoubtedly by the war, many state legislatures have 
adopted, during the past year, measures providing for the use of Eng- 
lish only as the language for American schools and public affairs, and 
other laws for the promotion of loyalty and improved standards of 
citizenship. 

The Minnesota legislature 1 has best stated the American ideal in its 
definition of the public school: "A school, to satisfy the requirements 
of compulsory attendance, must be one in which all the common 
branches are taught in the English language, from text-books in the 
English language, and taught by teachers qualified to teach in the 
English language. A foreign language may be taught when such lan- 
guage is an elective or a prescribed subject of the curriculum, but not 
to exceed one hour in each day." In other words, as stated in Arkansas, 
Maine and West Virginia: 2 "The basic language of instruction in the 
common school branches" in public and private schools shall be Eng- 
lish, but any other language may be taught as such. Illinois 3 best 
defines the reason for making English this basic language of American 
schools, "Because the English language is the common as well as offi- 
cial language of our country, and because it is essential to good citizen- 
ship that each citizen shall have or speedily acquire, as his natural 
tongue, the language in which the laws of the land, the decrees of the 
courts, and the announcements and pronouncements of its officials are 
made, and shall easily and naturally think in the language in which 
the obligations of his citizenship are defined, the instruction in the 
elementary branches of education in all schools in Illinois shall be in 
the English language." 

Other states, 4 Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and South Dakota, provide that the English language shall be 
exclusively the medium of instruction in all schools, public, private, or 

1 Minnesota, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 319. 

2 Arkansas, Session Laws, 1919, Act 488; Maine, Session Laws, 1919, p. 147; 
West Virginia, Session Laws, 1919, p. 45. 

3 Illinois, Session Laws, 1919, p. 917. 

4 Colorado, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 179; Indiana, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 18; 
Iowa, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 198; Kansas, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 257; Nebraska, 
Session Laws, 1919, ch. 249; Oklahoma, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 141; Oregon, Ses- 
sion Laws, 1919, ch. 19; South Dakota, Session Laws, 1918, pp. 47, 48. 
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parochial, below the high school, and then unless the subject should be 
a foreign language, and that all textbooks shall be printed in the 
English language. 

South Carolina 5 specifically makes English the basic language of 
parochial schools. Indiana 6 prohibits by name the use of German as a 
medium of instruction in elementary schools or any commissioned high 
school. Idaho 7 makes it unlawful to teach any subject in the grades 
or in the high school in any language except English. 

California, Rhode Island, South Dakota and Utah, 8 with little 
variation in the wording of their laws, require all persons between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one who can not speak, read or write the 
English language, with the facility of those who have completed the 
fifth grade, to attend evening schools from four to eight hours a week 
until such ability is acquired. 

Delaware and Maine 6 make it optional with the public school author- 
ities as to whether they will maintain such evening schools. Utah 
makes the state board of education the judge of the person's ability in 
using the English language. In Colorado 10 no person who has not 
completed the eighth grade is permitted to attend any school where 
common branches are taught in any language except English while the 
public schools are in session. 

The commissioner of education of New York 11 is directed to divide 
the state in zones and appoint teachers as may be necessary to pro- 
mote and extend educational facilities to illiterates and non-English 
speaking persons. 

Nebraska, Tennessee and Washington go yet a step further and 
disqualify aliens from being licensed or employed as teachers in the 
public schools; and Washington provides, too, that dismissal for lack of 
patriotic teaching bars a teacher from the schools in the state in the 
future. 12 

5 South Carolina, Session Laws, 1919, p. 206. 

6 Indiana, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 18. 

7 Idaho, Session Laws, 1919, p. 493. 

8 California, Session Laws, 1919, p. 1047; Rhode Island, Session Laws, 1919, 
p. 212; South Dakota, Session Laws, 1919, p. 154; Utah, Session Laws, 1919, p. 285. 

9 Delaware, Session Laws, 1919, p. 452; Maine, Session Laws, 1919, p. 148. 

10 Colorado, Session Laws, 1919, p. 599. 

11 New York, Session Laws, 1919, p. 1620. 

12 Nebraska, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 250; Tennessee, Session Laws, 1919, p. 
223; Washington, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 38. 
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Legal Publications. In South Dakota and Nebraska, all legal notices 
must be published in papers printed in the English language. Nebraska 
repealed an act requiring the publication of the proceedings of the 
board of county commissioners in a foreign language. Minnesota 
repealed an act authorizing certain legal publications in German news- 
papers. Maryland repealed a law requiring certain laws to be pub- 
lished in the German language. 13 

Instruction. Iowa required all public and private schools to teach 
American citizenship and a minimum requirement of American history 
and civics in the high schools. In Kansas, all elementary public, 
private and parochial schools must give courses of instruction in civil 
government, United States history and patriotism, and the duties 
of a citizen. New Jersey required all high schools to give courses of 
instruction in community civics and the problems of American democ- 
racy and all elementary schools are required to give courses in geog- 
raphy, history and civics of New Jersey. In South Dakota, all public 
and private educational institutions must give one hour of instruction 
each week in patriotism and in the singing of patriotic songs and the 
reading of patriotic addresses. Nebraska requires all private, public, 
parochial and denominational schools to give courses in American 
history and civil government, and the county or city superintendent is 
required to inspect private, denominational and parochial schools to 
see that no un-American propaganda is carried on. 14 

Connecticut created a department of Americanization in the board 
of education and any town is authorized to appoint a town director of 
Americanization. Delaware created a reconstruction commission of 7 
members to devise plans for child welfare, community organization and 
other subjects affected, by the change from the activities of war to those 
of peace. Michigan created a community council commission of 26 
persons to consider all questions connected with reconstruction. Okla- 
homa created an Americanization committee consisting of the governor 
and 6 appointive members who are required to see that all school 
officials are informed and foreigners made aware of the opportunities of 

13 South Dakota, Session Laws, 1919, p. 296; Nebraska, Session Laws, 1919, 
pp. 67, 309; Minnesota, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 118; Maryland, Session Laws, 1918, 
ch. 349. 

14 Iowa, Session Laws, 1919, p. 536; Kansas, Session Laws, 1919, pp. 352, 367; 
New Jersey, Session Laws, 1919, p. 304; South Dakota, Session Laws, 1919, p. 45; 
Nebraska, Session Laws, 1919, p. 349. 
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acquiring instruction in the language, institutions and duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 15 

Aliens. In Nebraska no alien may be appointed to or hold any- 
public office; only natural born or fully naturalized persons are per- 
mitted to teach school; it is unlawful for any teacher to wear a denom- 
inational dress or garb in the school room; all meetings, except relig- 
ious or lodge meetings, must be conducted in English; and the heads of 
all public institutions, sheriffs and chiefs of police are required to ascer- 
tain the name, age and nationality of all aliens in custody and report 
to the governor. No aliens may teach school in Michigan unless they 
have declared their intention of becoming citizens. In Nevada, no alien 
is eligible for employment in a public position and soldiers are given 
preference. In Colorado, California and Nevada no hunting licenses 
are issued to aliens, and in Tennessee all persons who teach in the public 
schools must be citizens. 16 

Flag laws enacted prohibit the desecration, mutilation or improper 
use of the American flag and forbid the carrying or display of the red 
or black flag. Laws prohibiting the desecration of the flag were passed 
by Arizona, Connecticut, Maine, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. Wiscon- 
sin and Tennessee require the display of the flag in schools. 17 The 
carrying or display of the red or black flag or any ensign, symbol or 
standard expressing opposition or hostility to organized government has 
been prohibited by laws passed by Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Mich- 
igan, Colorado, Connecticut, Alabama, Iowa, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Kansas, Utah, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Indiana. 

16 Connecticut, Session Laws, 1919, p. 2955; Delaware, Session Laws, 1919, 
p. 146 ; Michigan, Session Laws, 1919, p. 268; Oklahoma, Session Laws, 1919, p. 466. 

16 Nebraska, Session Laws, 1919, pp. 382, 383, 991, 1018, 1020; Michigan, Session 
Laws, 1919, p. 392; Nevada, Session Laws, 1919, pp. 296, 297; Colorado, Session 
Laws, 1919, p. 416; Tennessee, Session Laws, 1919, p. 223. 

17 Alabama, Session Laws, 1919, p. 767; Arizona, Session Laws, 1919, pp. 8, 11; 
Connecticut, Session Laws, 1919, pp. 2703, 2829; Delaware, Session Laws, 1919, 
p. 615; Idaho, Session Laws, 1919, p. 360; Iowa, Session Laws, 1919, p. 219; Maine, 
Session Laws, 1919, p. 156; Michigan, Session Laws, 1919, p. 179; Kansas, Session 
Laws, 1919, p. 244; Nebraska, Session Laws, 1919, pp. 186, 916; Oklahoma, Session 
Laws, 1919, pp. 113, 133; Oregon, Session Laws, 1919, p. 49; Colorado, Session 
Laws, 1919, p. 573; Utah, Session Laws, 1919, p. 350; Indiana, Session Laws, 1919, 
ch. 125; Tennessee, Session Laws, 1919, p. 579; Wisconsin, Session Laws, 1919, 
chs. 113, 125, 369. 
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Syndicalism. Eight states, most of them west of the Mississippi 
(Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Utah) have passed laws which define and provide penalties for 
criminal syndicalism and sabotage. 18 

Harry Rider. 

Indianapolis. 

War History Records. In at least thirty-five states special pro- 
vision has been made for collecting and compiling all available records 
relating to the part they played in the world war. The work was 
originally sponsored either by the state councils of defense, acting 
upon the request made early in the war by the National Board for 
Historical Service, or by state historical societies and historical 
commissions. 

Under the stress of war time conditions and without any official 
recognition on the part of the states, the work had to be carried on for 
several months as best it could. As the scope of the work broadened, 
however, its importance was quickly recognized, and when the state 
legislatures convened in January, 1919, eighteen states made special 
provision for enlarging the activities of the historical work, and voted 
funds for this purpose. 

The following appropriations were made in the states mentioned: 
The State Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado, $5000; 
the department of war records of the Connecticut State Library, 
$10,000; the Illinois State Historical Library, $20,000; the Indiana 
Historical Commission, $20,000; the Iowa War Roster Commission, 
$20,000; the Michigan Historical Commission, $45,000; the Minnesota 
War Records Commission, $10,000; the war history bureau of the New 
Jersey State Library, $10,000; the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 
$10,000; the North Dakota War History Commission, $2,500; the 
Adjutant General of Ohio, $50,000; the State Historian of Oregon, 
$2500; the Wisconsin War History Commission, $37,500. 

Special appropriations were also provided for this work — the exact 
amount not stated — to the Adjutant General of Massachusetts, the 
Nevada Historical Society, the State Historian and Adjutant General 
of New York, and the North Carolina Historical Commission. In 

18 Iowa. Session Laws, 1919, p. 493; Michigan, Session Laws, 1919, p. 452; 
Nebraska, Session Laws, 1919, p. 1058; Nevada, Session Laws, 1919, p. 33; Okla- 
homa, Session Laws, 1919, p. 110; Oregon, Session Laws, 1919, p. 25; South Da- 
kota, Session Laws, 1919, p. 43; Utah, Session Laws, 1919, p. 347. 



